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Greetings —and Best Wishes for a 
Happy New Year. This |2-foot high 
sign tops the Materials and Tests Divi- 
sion building at Camp Hubbard in 
Austin. The sign, built with employee 
coffee funds, consists of 505 bulbs ana 
sockets, 425 feet of wire, 100 feet of 
lumber, and 300 tin cans. 
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Editorial 
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Another year has come and gone. Most of us are 
taking stock of where we’ve been and where we're 
going and making New Year’s resolutions that no 
matter what we've done before, the coming year is 
going to be better than ever. 

We look at our job with the Department. Maybe 
we have drawn plans for the biggest bridge in Texas, 
or perhaps designed a complicated traffic inter- 
change on one of the state’s Interstate highways. 
Or maybe our job has been to file cards in the of- 
fice. It doesn’t matter. Remember, for every man 
on the “firing line,” there are ten behind him who 
make his job possible. That’s where many of us come 
in. 

Whatever our task with the Department, we can 
feel proud in contributing to one of the best high- 
way systems in the world. For each of us—whether 
it be toting a stadia rod in the field or filing cards 
in the office—there is a share in the end product— 
Texas highways. 

This month the Highway Commission sent a let- 
ter to all employees in observance of the holiday 
season and looked briefly at 1962. It said in part: 

“The year 1962 has seen substantial accomplish- 
ments by the Texas Highway Department, thanks 
to the loyalty and the superb performance of its 
employees. 

“We are moving forward with the highway pro- 
gram, and as the season of “good will toward men’ 
approaches we believe the knowledge that we are 
engaged in a worthwhile endeavor will prove satis- 
fying to all. Each employee of the Highway Depart- 
ment, whatever his or her job, makes a valued con- 
tribution to the well-being of our fellow Texans and 
our state through construction and maintenance of 
good, safe roads. We all should take pride in the 
end product of our joint efforts—our good Texas 
highways.” 

Thomas Jefferson wrote in 1782: “Our greatest 
happiness . . . does not depend on the condition 
of life in which chance has placed us, but is always 
the result of a good conscience, good health, occu- 
pation, and freedom in all just pursuits.” 

|f occupation be one of the prerequisites for hap- 
piness, then we of the Texas Highway Department 
may know this form of happiness as the New Year 
begins. 
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“T’ll be home for Christmas... . 

That’s a song we sing blithesomely 
every Christmas, and a yearning in- 
herent in our hearts each time the 
Christmas angels begin to sing their 
joy to the world. 

But what happens when you can't 
go home for Christmas? The memory 
of the first Christmas away from home 
is a memory that one never forgets. 
Many of the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment employees in Austin have been 
reminiscing this Yuletide season, and 
here are some of their stories. 

Once upon a time, a young at- 
torney just out of law school sat at 
the window of his downtown office, 
watching the shoppers bustle up and 
down the main street of Corpus Chris- 
ti. He was sad, because this was the 
second Christmas in a row that he 


Al Derden forgets citations for the 
moment, recalling a Christmas 
long ago when as a young lawyer, 
Santa Claus gave him the best gift 
of all: Home. 


Carol Nation 
Travel and Information Division 


could not go home to his family in 
Marlin. 

“It was during the depression, and 
I was broke just like all the other 
beginning lawyers, struggling to keep 
the office doors open,” recalled Al 
Derden, an attorney with the legal 
section of the Right of Way Division. 


hris [mas 


You can plan on me 
Please have snow 
and mistletoe 


And presents *round the tree 


Christmas eve will find me 
where the love light beams 
Til be home for Christmas 


If only in my dreams 


“It was a dismal thing to realize 
that I couldn’t afford to go home 
again for Christmas. But suddenly the 
door opened, and in walked a client,” 
said Derden. “He asked me what I'd 
charge to handle his case, and when 
I suggested $150, he just took out his 


wallet and handed it to me in cash.” 


Steve Salek found hopes of peace- 
on-earth and  good-will-toward- 
men even in a prisoner of war 
camp. 


“Our house exploded into splint- 
ers,"" exclaims Hazel Forister. ‘'Los- 
ing your home at Christmas time 
is a stunning blow.” 


Derden didn’t even try to conceal 
the happiness he still feels about the 
story. 

“Twas so happy! I ran down the hall 
to the office of a young architect who 
couldn’t afford to go home either. 
‘Hey, I slapped him on the _ back, 
‘how would you like to go home with 
me for Christmas!’ And we left the 
next day for home. 

“That was one year I surely did be- 
lieve in Santa Claus.” 

But what happens when your fam- 
ily lives on the other side of the 
world? 

Yaim Serhan, a part-time civil en- 
gineer in the Bridge Division, came to 
Texas from Lebanon in 1957. He has- 
n't been home since, and does not 
know when he can go home for a 
visit. Every Christmas he can only 
dream of his little hometown in Leba- 
non, high in the mountains where 
rugged snowcapped peaks pierce the 


crystal cold air. 

“At home, all the churches in town 
ring their bells at Christmas time,” 
Naim remembered. ““They are great 
giant bells, and you can hear them 
echoing for miles around. They ring 
all day long Christmas day.” 

Naim spent his first Christmas away 
from home in Beaumont. 

“Some other exchange students and 
I spent part of Christmas evening in 
the home of a Baptist family,” he 
said. 

“But it was a time of frustration 
for me. .. . I didn’t know what to do. 
I was so lonely, because there is no 
place to go if you can’t go home. All 
you can do is go to a movie.” 

Naim said that Christmas is cele- 
brated just about the same in Leba- 
non as in the United States. 

“The difference is only a matter of 
degree,” he explained. “We have 
Christmas trees, too, but you don’t 


An explosion reduced Hazel Forister's home to shambles at Christmas 
time two years ago. This is the living room where the family Christ- 


mas tree, with presents round about, stood by the 


picture window. 


After the explosion, nothing was left but broken dishes and fire black- 
ened debris strewn across the uptorn floor. 


see them in every home. Our church 
always puts up a giant tree, trimmed 
with gifts of toys and goodies for the 
children 

“The children don’t hang up stock- 
ings, but Papa Noel does come during 
the night to leave presents. Everyone 
in town goes to midnight mass, and 
then they breakfast together. But 
mostly Christmas is a family time at 
home ... you could walk the streets 
for hours on Christmas day and never 
see a single person out.” 

Many persons must spend Christ- 
mas away from home, but few exper!- 
ence the shock of having their homes 
literally disappear right in front of 
Old Saint Nick’s eyes. 

But this is what happened to Hazel 
Forister, mail room superintendent at 
the main office building. 

“It happened two years ago, just 
about a week before Christmas,’ Ha- 
zel recounted. ‘Some construction 
work was being done outside in the 
street, and apparently after the gas 
pipe was crossed, it wasn’t repaired 
properly, and pressure from the gas 
leakage built up until it exploded the 
house into splinters. 

“Tt was only by luck that none of 
us were home,” she continued. “The 
refrigerator was tossed into the back 
yard, and a cabinet top went through 
the roof. My dishes were shattered 
and the pots and pans smashed. 

“And of course, the Christmas tree 
and all the gifts were blown to smith- 
ereens. Losing your home, especially 
at Christmas time, is a stunning blow. 
It just wasn’t Christmas for us that 
year.” 

Toni Barrentine, a secretary in the 
Bridge Division, faces this Christmas 
with mixed emotions. She and her 
husband, Paul, a pharmacy student at 
The University of Texas, are expecting 
their first baby . . . and their first 
Christmas away from home. 

“The doctor said no more traveling 
after Thanksgiving,” Toni explained. 
“It’s disappointing not to be going 
home, but it is something special to 
be having a baby at Christmas time 

. and besides, my parents may come 
to visit us here.” 


So Toni’s Christmas shopping this 
year has been two-fold. 

“We've bought fewer gifts this year, 
because there are so many things to 
buy for the baby . . . diapers, rattles, 
the bassinette, blankets,’ said Toni. 
“One challenge I’ve never had to face 
before is how to pass up all the Christ- 
mas candy and goodies.” 

And Toni smiled when she saic, 
“Although the baby probably won't 
come at Christmas, we’ve fixed him up 
a stocking anyway, and filled it with 
little presents.” 

Any Christmas away from home is 
a melancholy note in the world’s song 
of gladness, but a Christmas away 
from home during war time is a 
tragedy. 

Steve Salek, a civil engineer in the 
Construction Division, tells a story 
that happened to him during Worid 
War II. 

“T was in the Polish underground, 
in a war uprising against the Ger- 
mans,” Steve began, “but within two 
months we had to surrender, because 
we had no more food or munitions. 
That was in October 1944, and we 
were all taken to prisoner of war 
camps.” 

So Steve Salek spent his first Christ- 
mas away from home in a prisoner of 
war camp. 

“Most of us were teenagers,” Steve 
recalled. “I was only 17, and some of 
the boys were as young as 12 years 
old. The conditions really were not 
too bad, but we wouldn’t have known 
it was Christmas if the Red Cross 
hadn’t sent us some packages with 
candy and cigarettes. 

“We tried to sing carols, but we 
were sad instead of happy, for in Po- 
land, Christmas is a family time, and 
we were separated from our families 

some of us didn’t even know for 
sure where our families were.” 

But a glimmer of peace-on-earth 
and good-will-toward-men__ flickered 
even in that prisoner of war camp: 
Steve bore no ill will toward his Ger- 
man guards. 

“They were two old fellows about 
65 years old,” he said. “And they were 
as lonesome as we were, for they, too, 
were away from home at Christmas.” 


Naim Serhan passes up coffee with 
the fellows to write a letter to his 
family in Lebanon. "There is no 
place to go if you can't go home 


for Christmas," said Naim. "All 


you can do is go to a movie.” 
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Toni Barrentine laughingly displays 
some blue baby booties after a 
noon-hour shopping session. "It's 
something special to be having a 
baby at Christmas time,” she said. 


Gathering 


Illustrations by Ernest Jordan 


D. C. Greer 
State Highway Engineer 


On a bright fall day last month, 
about 100 men gathered in Austin-— 
from as near as the next office, from 
as far as El Paso—to discuss once 
again the past record and the future 
destinies of the Texas Highway De- 
partment. 

It was the meeting of District En- 
gineers and Division Heads at the 
Main Office. About twice a year, these 
relatively few individuals who bear 
the major responsibilities for the ad- 
ministration of one of the largest op- 
erations of its kind get together to 
talk over problems—old and new— 
and to meet friends—old and new. 

Accompanied by key personnel from 
the various Districts and Divisions, 
the Highway Department’s top ad- 
ministrators meet in executive session 
to discuss the increasingly complex 
problems involved in constructing 
and maintaining a highway network 
that now numbers more than 63,000 
miles requiring more than 15,000 


Wee sDinarall employees and an annual expendi- 
ReciclantiSthic Highway Engineer ture of some $350 million. 


of the Highway Clan 


George Smith (center) 


Administrative Engineer 


But solution of the sometimes in- 
tricate financial, design, and other 
problems is not the entire value of 
the meeting, for it is a time also to 
strengthen the bonds of comradeship 
that help make the Highway Depart- 
ment a close-knit organization in spite 
of the vast distances between old 
friends along the highways of ‘Texas. 

A roll call of introductions always 


Abilene 


prefaces these meetings and over a 
period of time, almost everyone gets 
to know everyone else. Occasional new 
faces are viewed with interest, since 
attendance at these meetings is a priv- 
ilege that must be earned. 

State 
Greer, with frequent assistance from 


Highway Engineer D. ©. 


Assistant State Highway Engineer J. 


C. Dingwall, presides over the long 


J. H. Aiken (right) 
District Engineer 
Waco 


sessions and moderates the lively floo: 
discussions. Greer moves through the 
long agenda briskly, although with 
frequent pauses to let floor discussion 
run its useful course until a conclu- 
sion is reached on a specific problem. 

This meeting saw the unusual ab- 
sence of Greer for one of the after- 
noon sessions—while he presided in- 


stead at a different gathering, waiting 


Ed Mars (left) 


H. D. DeBerry Jr. (right) 


District Engineer Right of Way Research Administrator 


El Paso 


Meeting in executive session, District Engineers and Division Heads 
discuss the increasingly complex highway problems. 


Austin 


while his first grandchild was brought 
successfully into the world (a_ boy, 
named Dewitt after his grandfather). 
The incident was the subject of con- 
siderable comment from the audience 
the following morning, humor 
matched point for point by the State 
Highway Engineer, whose wry obser- 
vations tend to lighten the air when 
the complex subjects under discussion 
become too burdensome. 

It is in this atmosphere of rapid- 
fire debate, thoughtful contemplation 
and occasional comaraderie that the 
course is charted for the Highway De- 
partment for the years to come. 
Through illustration some of these 
men have been captured in_ brief 
vignettes of this gathering of the 
Highway clan. 


Displaying a certificate earned for 
completion of a National Highway 
Management Conference (Septem- 
ber 16-22) is Robert O. Lytton, 
second from left. Lytton, District 
Engineer of District 15, is shown 
with (I-r) Dr. Kenneth E. Reed, 
course leader; Nicholas Wayne, a 
Connecticut delegate; and Roy E. 
Jorgensen, project coordinator. 


Representing the Highway 
Department at the 1962 National 
Management Conferences in 
September were two District 
Engineers, Robert O. Lytton 
and B. L. DeBerry. 

Held in Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
the conferences were sponsored 
jointly by the American 


Association of State Highway 


Attending an earlier conference 
(September 9-15) was B. L. De- 
Berry, second from right. District 
18 Engineer DeBerry and his wife 
are shown with Dr. O. D. Turner 
(left), course leader, and Jorgen- 
sen. 


Managemen 
Conference 


Henderson Daily News, via United 
Press International—''The Texas High- 
way Commission confirmed suSpICIONS 
today of many a motorist who has been 
passed by a bus. 

"The department said a secret radar 
survey showed buses traveled at an 
average speed of 63.7 miles per hour 
in the state—some nine miles over the 
legal bus limit of 55 miles per hour. 
Average speed for passenger cars was 
55.4 miles per hour, under a speed limit 
or 607 


ANOTHER CONTRACT LET 


Lufkin News, 
$82,168 contract for highway construc- 


from Groveton—''An 


ton on State 94 near Groveton has 
been awarded .. . 

"The construction work on State 94 
will include the southeast portion of the 
highway from the intersection of High- 
way 287 northeast of Groveton." 


MEDALLION ROUTE 


Pecos Independent-Enterprise, on a 
historical route—''U. S. Highway 80, 
probably the longest single highway in 
Texas, will be known as the Historical 
Medallion Route, John Ben Sheppard, 
Texas promoter, said today. 

Sheppard said that the Texas His- 
torical Survey Committee, of which he 
has awarded 56 Texas 
Historical Building Medallions to struc- 
tures located along U. S. 80 that have 
been designated as worthy of state rec- 


> a member, 


ognition because of their historical, cul- 
tural, or architectural significance. 

The Travel and Information Division 
of the Texas Highway Department is 
now in the process of compiling a roster 
medallion structures 
along Highway 80 for distribution." 


of museums and 
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UNINHIBITED 

Dallas Times-Herald, with good news 
—'"The East-West (R. L. Thornton) Free- 
way will open to traffic all the way to 
Haskell in downtown Dallas by mid- 


January, B. L. DeBerry, district engineer 
said Wednesday." 


Dallas Morning News, editorially— 
“Opening of another section of R. L. 
Thornton Freeway brings the benefit of 
this uninhibited trafficway to East 
Grand Avenue from its former dead 
end at Ferguson Road. By December, 
an additional link between East Grand 
and Haskell will be in service. This will 
relieve traffic congestion in reaching 
large areas of South and East Dallas.’ 


THANKS BE 


Glen Rose Reporter, on the late Fort 
Worth District Engineer R. A. Bossy— 
Mra Bessy ae 
est integrity and constantly worked with 
every community in his district for the 
betterment of the highway system. 
Somervell County was fortunate to have 


. was a man of the high- 


had a man of Mr. Bossy's calibre to 
work with. We know that City and 
County officials will join together in ex- 


pressing thanks to the State Hioahway 
Dept. for the many courtesies extended 


to our county through Mr. Bossy.” 


UP FOR STUDY 


Austin by Associated 
Press—''A request for improvement of 


Statesman, 


US 82, a highway which passes by the 
Sam Rayburn Library and home of the 
late House Speaker, is before the State 
Highway Commission. 

"'This is the first time in 20 years 
that Fannin County has appeared as a 
group to request improvements on US 
82,, State Highway Engineer D. C. 
Greer said." 


—— 
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IN THE MILL 


Raymondville Chronicle, revealing— 


"Plans for the reconstruction of High- 


way 77 from Raymondville north to the 
Kenedy County line have been sub- 


mitted to Austin for approval, J. F. Sny- 


der, Texas Highway Department district 
engineer said Wednesday. Bids are 
scheduled for letting in January. 


A-OK 


Hopkins County Echo (Sulphur Springs), 
saying— 'A request by the city for the — 


installation of lighting facilities on four 
overpasses on Interstate 30 has been 
approved by the State Highway De- 


partment. 


IN ‘63 

Kaufman Herald, on Hawn Freeway— 
"Civic leaders of Seagoville have been 
told that the Hawn Freeway—Highway 
|75—would be completed in Seagoville 
during 1963 as a fully controlled access 
expressway. 


GREAT DELIGHT 


Houston Press, telling readers that— 
Four Harris County mayors expressed 
great delight at the opening of a new 
3.75-mile strip of the Katy Freeway 
Tuesday. 

"The section is located between 
South Post Oak and Campbell Roads. 

"An estimated 30,000 cars a day now 
can start rolling on the newly opened 
freeway. 

"R. T. Breidenbach, resident engineer 
for the State Highway Department, said 
it took three months to build the four 
lanes which are west-bound between 
Post Oak Road and Campbe'l Road. 
The east-bound lanes were opened sev. 
eral months ago." 


wethney 


NEW BRIDGES 


Beaumont Enterprise, datelined Sils- 
bee—''Ribbon cutting ceremonies Thurs- 
day officially will open to traffic the new 
Neches River Bridge at Evadale and the 
Pine Island Bridge joining Hardin and 
Jefferson counties, Hardin County 
Judge Fletcher Richardson said. 


"Among the persons expected to be 
present for rites are W. E. Simmons of 
Beaumont, district engineer, and Lester 
P. Landgraf of Silsbee, resident engi- 


neer, ... and their staffs." 


Marlin Daily Democrat, reporting— 
"A crowd of approximately 200 per- 
sons assembled at the new Brazos River 
bridge Thursday morning at || a.m. for 
the dedication ceremonies of the new 
structure. 


OPEN TO TRAFFIC 


Marshall News-Messenger, under a 
photograph—''A section of FM 1915 
looking north is pictured above. The 
scene is just west of Karnack in Harri- 
son County. The section was recently 
completed and is now open to traffic. 
When the farm to market road is com- 
pleted, it will cross Cypress Creek into 
Marion County. Contract for the sec- 
ond section is expected to be let soon 
in the remaining portion of Harrison 


County and part of Marion County.” 


"A" FOR EFFORT 


Dell Valley Review, gratefully— In 
behalf of all present at the Fair, we 
would like to express our gratitude to 
the Highway Department for their co- 
operation in helping to clean up the 
city before the Fair. Although a good 
deal of their work was ruined by the 
rain, their effort is greatly appreci- 
ated.” 


RIGHT OF WAY FIRST 


Marshall News-Messenger, in a spe- 
cial report—''The widening of a section 
of U. S. 80 between Hallsville and Mar- 
shall has been considered by the Texas 
Highway Department but it appears 
that no action will be taken until the 
county secures right of way for con- 
struction jobs already programmed for 
the county. 


URBAN CHALLENGE 


Dallas Morning News, with editorial 
forethought—''A larger percentage of 
people in Dallas and Houston ride to 
work in automobiles than in Detroit, the 
automobile capital of the world. . . . 


... the number of cars will be 
doubled in Dallas in the next I5 years 
and how they can be moved econom- 
ically and conveniently will be a chal- 
lenge for planners. The taxpayer simply 
cannot finance urban streets at a pace 
to keep up with the automobile popu- 
lation. 


Texas cities so far have been 
blessed with a lot of space and a rea- 
sonable cost of construction. But some 


day they will face the reality of con- 
gestion which forced New Yorkers to 


abandon their vehicles and jump into 
the subway.’ 


PRELIMINARY WORK 


Baylor County Banner (Seymour), in- 
formatively—''A Banner representative 
had an interview with J. E. King of the 
Texas Highway Department in regard to 
some work being done just southwest of 
town. This is at the intersection of the 
Munday and Throckmorton highways. 
The preliminary work consists of extend- 
ing the big culvert under the Throck- 
morton part of the intersection. 

"The reason for building more cul- 
vert is that the dangerous corner Is to 
be rounded, so that the motorist will not 
have to make such an abrupt turn in 
going from one of these highways to the 
other.” 


A FIXED BRIDGE 


Corpus Christi Times, noting—''The 
Texas Highway Department has applied 
to the U. S. Army Corps of Engineers 
in Galveston for a permit to build a 
new causeway across Copano Bay on 
State Highway 35... . the 
Highway Department proposes to con- 
struct a fixed bridge. The bridge would 
have a total length of 9,191.3 feet. 

"The finished deck elevation of the 
trestle approaches to the navigation 


Texas 


span would be 23 feet above mean sea 
levee ee 


OPTIMISM 


Galveston Tribune, pointing out that 
Representatives appearing before the 
Texas Highway Commission in Austin 
Wednesday seemed optimistic about 
getting the intracoastal Canal bridge 
north of High Island on Highway 124 
modernized. 

"The group said the commission was 


WwW 


receptive. . 


PLAN AHEAD 


San Angelo Standard-Times, asserting 
—''The San Saba City Council in spe- 
cial session has decided to make appli- 
cation to the Texas Highway Commis- 
sion for improvement of U. S. Highway 
190 through downtown San Saba. 

The plan, under study since last July, 
is being taken to prevent the highway 
from by-passing the town in the future.” 


WITH ONE EXCEPTION 


Abilene Reporter - News, advising 
readers that—''U. S. Highway 84 is now 
a four-lane, divided highway all the way 
from Abilene to Snyder with the excep- 
tion of the distance within the city limits 
of Roscoe, according to J. C. Roberts, 
district highway engineer.” 


A LACK AND A LAG 


Dallas Times-Herald, announcing— 
“The Dallas-Fort Worth Turnpike, though 
paying its own way, Is not meeting fore- 
casts in either traffic or retirement of 
bonds, a report released Tuesday shows. 

"Lack of expressway connections pre- 
dicted when the turnpike was opening 
in 1957 was given as one of the reasons 
for the lag by J. H. Davis, Turnpike en- 


gineer-manager. 


STATE 121 


Dallas Morning News, in a special 
story from Bonham—''It was back in the 
early 1930s that they began to talk of 
a highway from Bonham to Fort Worth. 

Completion of the highway—State 
12|—will be officially noted with a rib- 
bon cutting, speeches and a barbecue 


at the Fannin-Collin County line at noon 


Ava lb.) 
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OLD 
STAGECOACK 
INN 


Once upon a time travelers on the old San 
Antonio Road counted the miles until they 
reached the Midway Stagecoach Inn, where they 
could step off the swaying, rolling stagecoach 
into stately comfort. They rinsed the dust off 
their faces, sat at a long table to dine, watched 
the fires blazing in the fireplaces, and retired to 
slumber on soft featherbeds. Today the famous 
old stagecoach stop is a private home, but it still 
is an appealing attraction to travelers. 

The former stagecoach inn is one mile west 
of Chireno, between Nacogdoches and San Au- 
gustine on Highway 21. It is a long unpainted 
two-story inn, with an overhanging roof that 
forms a two-story porch rambling across the en- 
tire front. There is a flat, wooden awning over 
the front door and the tall posts of the porch 
are formed of layers of timber fastened together. 

One of the most popular features of the inn 
is the two great stone fireplaces at each end of 
the house. They were built by slave labor. The 
lumber for the inn came to Jefferson by boat 
and then to the inn by ox team, before the 
Civil War. 

During its role as a stagecoach stop, the inn 
was a favorite rest haven for travelers from Florti- 
da through Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and other far-away places. At one time the 
grounds included big barns for stabling stage- 
coach teams and housing hay and grains. 

Tall trees growing about the inn give it a 
shady, restful atmosphere, which is as appealing 
to the modern traveler as it was to the stage- 
coach travelers once upon a time. 


We welcome cartoonist Kenneth Collinsworth's 

sketch this month of the old Stagecoach Inn 
between Nacogdoches and San Augustine. 

Ken contributes a cartoon to TEXAS HIGHWAYS 

each month and in his spare time works as 
a Landscape Architect in the Maintenance 

Operations Division. Sketching old landmarks 

also occupies some of his spare time. 
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He stepped to the edge of the giant 
span, stood quietly a moment and 
then leaped into a full Gainer 
for more than three full seconds he 
streamed through 184 feet of space 
in a back somersault. Then feet first, 
at 70 miles per hour, the diver 
slashed the surface of the Neches Rivy- 
er. The crowd stared, breathlessly. 


A ship passes beneath the central 
arch of the completed Port Arthur- 
Orange Bridge—the South's tallest 
highway bridge. The construction 
canal can be seen alongside the 
bridge. 


aches 


This is an excerpt from a newspa- 
per account of a stunt diver’s perform- 
ance back in 1938 to celebrate the 
opening of the Port Arthur-Orange 
Bridge—the tallest highway bridge 
in the South. 

The bridge received national atten- 
tion when it was constructed. Engi- 
neers and men-on-the-street alike 
watched fascinatedly as the crew-— 
surefooted on a five-mile stretch of 
bog—worked, oblivious of the mos- 
quitoes and the heat, with muddy 
faces and mud-soaked clothes to build 
a steel rainbow against the Gulf Coast 
horizon. 


It was the first bridge in ‘Texas 


featuring caisson pier foundation con- 
struction. No other type of construc- 
tion could have spanned the marsh 
and withstood hurricane winds up to 
130 miles per hour. 


Robert O. Lytton, District Engi- 
neer at San Antonio, and Sam Roper, 
Engineer IV, Supervising Traffic En- 
gineer in Austin, are the only two 
members of the engineering staff who 
are still with the Texas Highway De- 
partment. 

Lytton, who was given the title of 
Assistant Engineer especially for the 
project, performed survey work for 
layout of the entire structure and in- 
spected steel erection. Roper was in- 
spector of pile driving and concrete 
placing, draftsman, computer and in- 
strument man. 

They lived in close contact with the 
bridge, grew to know intimately every 
pier, steel girder and beam. For them 
rivets developed personality and rein- 
forcing rods became old friends. Both 
men kept pictorial and statistical rec- 
ords of the project, and both of them 
remember the project like it was only 
yesterday instead of 26 years ago. 

“The bridge site was about one-half 
mile from the ferry crossing,” re- 
called Lytton. “Every day we had_to 
plod through the marshes with stake 
material, carrying the survey instru- 
ments back and forth. One time we 
carried 2x 4’s for 375 points on our 
shoulders for the whole half mile. But 
other times we were able to work 
from a rowboat.” 


The surveying crew had to watch 
out for snakes with one eye and 
alligators with the other eye. 


At this point the story suddenly be- 
comes a dangerous adventure when 
you realize that snakes were abundant 
throughout the marsh where the sur- 
veying was being done. 

“One time we counted 17 water 
moccasins within 100 feet,” he said. 
“And there were alligators, too.” 

To determine accurate measure- 
ments the triangulation method was 
used. Simply, this means measurement 
by angles. The marshy terrain made 
this type of surveying imperative. 


“Tt took us about three months,” 
Lytton said. ‘Triangulation for bridge 
points was made from spoil banks . . 
material dredged from the river bot- 
tom and dumped on the bank. 

“We had to fix a spot to hold the 
transit or level steady. Stakes 4x4 
and six feet long were driven into the 
mud and braced with 2x 4’s. Split 
tables were bolted to the top for the 
survey instrument.” 

Lytton said the transit had to be 
raised higher than normal in order to 
see over the marsh reeds. Then a 
tower was built right next to the 
transit to work from so that the tran- 
sit was never touched. 

Construction of the bridge was be- 


gun after a 12-year controversy be- 
tween the city of Port Arthur and the 


navigation interests of 


ties_city “ol 


Beaumont. Opposition was based on 
the contention that a bridge at this 
site would be a menace to ships enter- 
ing the Port of Beaumont. Most of 
the navigation traffic were oil tankers 
which sailed between the refineries. 
But in 
reached, a 


1935 a compromise was 
suitable structure was 
agreed upon, and construction was 
begun in March, 1936. The late G. G. 
Wickline was engineer in charge. 

“T remember that Mr. Wickline re- 
quired all the engineers to take out 
life insurance, and then paid them >5 
a month extra for doing so,” Lytton 


Saul 


A special piledriver was designed 
to drive these piles into various 
slanted directions. In the back- 
ground is a timber and mud wali 
cofferdam built to close out the 
water. 
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This piledriver, among other equip- 
ment, was floated on barges on 
canals built especially for the huge 
bridge project. 


Sam Roper [now Supervising Traf- 
fic Engineer in Maintenance Oper- 
ations) stands on the boardwalk 
to the mixer plant. All concrete for 
the project was supplied by a cen- 
tral batching and mixing plant 
built on pile falsework near the 
river bank. 


Roper had the statistics of the 
bridge neatly penned in his project 
scrapbook. ‘Total length of the bridge 
is 7,752 feet, with two main spans of 
680 feet. Until that time, the central 
spans of such bridges had averaged 
only about 250 feet. 

“There are 1,428 feet of cantilever 
spans; 1,200 feet of continuous truss 
spans, 2,560 feet of deck truss spans; 
1,800 feet of deck girder spans; and 
762 feet of concrete girder spans,” re- 
counted Roper. 

As Engineering News-Record points 
out in its September, 1937, issue in an 
article about the bridge, an unusual 
construction problem—the marshy 
land—resulted in an unusual means 
of construction: The foundation plant 
was floated. 

The two sets of main span caissons 
were to be built in the river, and all 
of the approach foundations were in- 
accessible by land. To provide for 
floating equipment, the first step was 


to excavate a canal from the river 
banks all along the line of approach 
piers. : 

Spur canals at right angles to the 
main canal were dug at all pedestal 
sites. Concrete for the substructure 
was placed with floating equipment 
served by barges on the river. 

“Driving 1,580 piles from 70 to 86 
feet long was the major feature of 
the foundation work,” Roper said. 

“Few of the piles were driven ver- 
tically—most of them were put on a 
batter to provide lateral stability to 
the piers in the marsh.” 

A special pile driving rig, which 
could be adjusted quickly to any driv- 
ing angle or position, was developed 
for the project. 

“Side cuts from the canals were 
closed off by timber and mudwall cofl- 
ferdams so we could build the pier 
caps in a relatively dry area,” Roper 
said. 


He also explained that the 16 Cir 


sal fe: 


Robert Lytton begins surveying 
work on the Port Arthur-Orange 
Bridge in 1936. Triangulation was 
used for accurate measurements. 
Lytton is now District Engineer in 
San Antonio. 


cular caissons needed for the heavier 
spans were all sunk within artificial 
sand islands. 

“At each site steel sheeting was 
driven down around the outside of 
the caisson. The bog inside the sheet- 
ing was dredged out and the cylinder 
was backfilled with sand, creating the 
sand islands. 

“On top of these sand islands we set 
a steel cutting-edge section on which 
to build the first concrete lift for the 
caisson. This and the succeeding lifts 
were built up within steel forms. We 
used the open dredging process to 
sink the caisson cylinders . . . the 
interior muck was removed by clam- 
shell as the caissons went down.” 

The caissons were sunk to about 90) 
to 100 feet. below mean Gulf level. 
The reinforced 
placed by pneumatic process. Interiors 


concrete seal was 


of the caissons, which have five-foot 
concrete walls, were filled with water 
and the concrete pier bases were con- 
structed as a cap over the top of the 
caissons. 

“Sand hogs were scarce in ‘Texas, so 
we had to import most of our com- 
pressed-air workers from back east,” 
said Roper. “I remember they all had 
to wear red and white buttons saying 
that if any of them were found ill 
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They had a rowboat and plenty of sunshine, but it wasn't a pleasure 
cruise. The survey crew often took to the boat when the going in the 
swamp got rough. 


they should be sent to the medical air 
lock at the bridge site.” 

Six men were killed during the 
two-year project, mostly by falls, Rop- 
er said. “But that was just about av- 
erage for a project of this size,” he 
pointed out. 

The bank was dotted with specta- 
tors when in the final stage of the 
project the engineers joined together 
the two wings of the 7,752-foot struc- 
ture. The wings came within a hali- 
inch, requiring only a small amount 
of jacking. The tankers sailed through 
the arch smoothly. 

It cost approximately $2,750,000 to 
build the bridge. 

“You certainly couldn’t build that 
same bridge today for that price,” 
Roper opined. 

And P. S.—in case you are wonder- 
ing what happened to the stunt diver 
who helped celebrate the opening of 
the bridge, he came to the surface 
safe and sound. He said, “It was a 
breeze 


Sprouting from among the marsh 
reeds is a portable table, which 
was bolted to the top of a 4 x 4 
hub for support of instruments on 
short-legged tripods. 
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Prestressed 


Concrete Pane 


Bridge 


C. C. Cagle, Supervising Resident Engineer 


Hauling contractors are 
looking for the haul job that is down 


always 


hill both ways, and bridge builders 
dream of the concrete deck which in- 
volves no form building. 

The Bridge Division of the ‘Texas 
Highway Department has translated 
this dream into reality, at least in 
part, with a design in which _pre- 
stressed concrete panels serve both as 
structural members and as the form 
for a superimposed reinforced con- 
crete slab. 

Panels may be used with prestresse:l 
concrete beams or with steel I-beams 
and are designed to span the distance 
between two beams with approximate- 
ly three inches of panel bearing upon 
each beam. Panels are three inches in 
thickness and are usually constructed 


to a width of about four feet. 
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Sherman, District 1 


The panels are designed to sup- 
port, as a simple span, their own 
weight plus that of the cast-in-place 
concrete, and then to act integraily 
with the cast-in-place deck, as a con- 
tinuous unit, supporting traffic. To ac- 
complish this there must be enough 
prestress in the panel to counteract 
the bottom tension at mid-span due 
to dead load plus traffic; conventional 
reinforcing must be provided to take 
the top tension over the beam due io 
traffic. Sufficient shear and uplift re- 
sistance must be available between the 
panel and cast-in-place concrete so 
that the two sections will act together 
as a unit. 

Number 4 shear bars extend from 
the top of the panels at eighteen-inch 
centers each way in order that the 
panel may function as a unit with the 


cast-in-place slab above. The rein- 
forced concrete slab also is three in- 
ches thick and bears upon each beam 
and upon diaphragms constructed at 
suitable intervals. 

Three bridges of this type have 
been constructed recently on the 
U. S. Highway 75 Expressway project 
south of Sherman in Grayson County. 
The prestressed concrete beams were 
spaced at about seven-foot centers and 
assurance of uniform bearing on the 
beams by the prestressed panels was 
of immediate concern. 

It finally was decided to place a 
one-half-inch wide strip of one-fourth- 
inch fiberboard along the outer edge of 
each beam and to let the panels bear 
on this strip. During placement of the 
reinforced concrete slab, a vibrator 
was used to force mortar into the 


Prestressed concrete panels can 
serve both as structural members 
and as the form for a superim- 
posed reinforced concrete slab. 
Here a panel is being placed by 
workmen. 


space between the top of the beam 
and the bottom of the panel. A one- 
half inch gap was left in the fiber- 
board strip every 36 inches to permit 
escape of trapped air and to serve as 
an inspection port. The appearance 
of mortar in each port was evidence 
of uniform bearing. 

Various features of the construc- 
tion are shown in the photographs. 
Four lifting rings were cast in each 
panel and had to be burned off prior 
to construction of the reinforced cori- 
crete slab because they were too high. 
It is possible future rings may be con- 
structed of iron wire or small diani- 
eter prestressing strands which can be 
bent over. Erection of the panels oi- 
fered no problem and was done quite 
rapidly. 

Due to the relatively brief service 
record of these bridges, no firm evalu- 
ation is possible at this time, anid 
considerable formwork is. still  re- 
quired in constructing the overhang. 

There are indications, however, 
that design studies now under way 
may permit extension of the pre- 
stressed concrete panels to the outer 
edges of the bridge, thus eliminating 
the need for formwork of any kind. 


Panels are designed to support 
their own weight and that of the 
cast-in-place concrete. This shows 
the reinforcing steel for a cast-in- 
place slab. 
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Here is a view at the interior bent. Note the four lifting 
rings cast in each panel. They were burned off before 
construction of the reinforced concrete slab due to ex- 
cessive height. 


Looking down a beam shows a 
diaphragm that has been cast to 
the top of beam elevation. 


Template was welded to shear 
bars extending from panels. 


A loose expansion joint on the San Marcos River 
Bridge caused by spalled concrete led District 14 
engineers to turn to an epoxy formulation to "glue" 


Several months ago we noticed one 
of the expansion plates between the 
truss span and the I-beam approach 
spans on the San Marcos River Bridge 
on U. S. 90 west of Luling had worked 
loose, making a terrific noise as ve- 
hicles passed over the joint. 

We were reluctant to cut back the 
slab on the truss span and repour it 
to tighten the loose plate. We checked 
with Viggo Miller in the Bridge Dt- 
vision for a method to do this job 
faster and cause less inconvenience to 
trafic. He called our attention to an 
article in the July 1962 issue of Pub- 
lic Works magazine where California 
had experimented in filling voids un- 
der expansion joints with epoxies. 


J. M. Owens, Assistant District Engineer 


Austin, District 14 


Engineers in the Materials and 
Tests Laboratory 
They agreed to prepare an epoxy for- 
mulation for the job. The formula- 
tion is now stocked by Equipment 


were consulted. 


and Procurement Division on an ex- 
perimental basis and is designated 
Epoxy Adhesive A-100. 

To get adhesive between the top 
plate and underlying concrete, we 
drilled holes through the plate on 
two-foot centers and placed Zerk fit- 
tings in the holes. Air pressure cleaned 
out dust under the plate to provide a 
joint as clean as possible. A hand- 
operated grease gun was filled with 
the epoxy formula and forced through 
the Zerk fittings until the epoxies be- 


the steel plate and concrete together. Epoxy was 
forced through Zerk fittings and can be seen just to 
left of the expansion joint. 


gan to show at the outer edge of the 
plate. 

We “glued” half the bridge at a 
time so trafic could be shuttled over 
the other half. The epoxy was al- 
lowed to set for four hours before we 
let trafic back on that half of the 
bridge. The time required to repair 
each half, including setting time, was 
less than one day. Work was complet- 
ed on August 4 and after three months 
of traffic the joint is still in good con- 
dition with no apparent deterioration. 

Of course, this is a very short time 
on which to base any conclusions, but 
there appears to be a wide field for 
use of epoxies in Our maintenance 


operations. 
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for survey party 


ADVANCE 
WARNING 


SIGN 


Benigno Salazar, Inspector III 
District 6 


The Monahans Residency has de- 
veloped a compact sign to protect 
field parties who are working on exisi- 
ing highways. 

The drawing shows the stand- 


ard 24 by 24-inch warning sign—a 
flag topping the  three-fourths-inch 
pipe on which the sign is mounted. 
The base is a salvaged 24 by 24-inch 
sign blank. A sleeve, three inches 
long, is welded to a small plate, and 
the plate is bolted to the base. To 
keep the sign from wheeling with the 
wind, a key in the sign post fits in a 
slot in the sleeve. 

When dismantled, the sign requires 
little storage space. It is effective and 
has proven very satisfactory, even in 
West Texas winds. 
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@ Yesterday while en route from 
Houston to Dallas I suffered a flat 
tire a few miles south of Corsicana. 
Thad barely come to a stop when I 
_ was aware that a utility truck belong- 
ing to the State Highway Department 
had pulled up behind me . . in no 
time at all the spare tire was in place 
and I was on my way, rejoicing not 
only in my good fortune to get able 
assistance but to know that my faith 
in mankind was given a huge boost. 
Mr. H. M. Libhart who said he re- 
sided in Corsicana was the gentle- 
man rendering aid and I seldom met 
any man more dedicated to his job 
or able in his work as Mr. Libhart. 
.. . this man deserves a “pat on the 
back” from his superiors . 
M. F. Klicpera 
Houston, Texas 


(The following letter was received 
in the Brownsville office.) 

@ It was nice of you to put some 
gravel at our school’s entrances. We 
appreciate it very much. 

Juan Ramirez 


Grade Eight 
Palm Grove School 


@ My family and I are very grate- 
ful for the courteous and timely aid 
given by Mr. Andrew C. Vaughn, 
and I believe Mr. Fleming in truck 
No. 4196. ... 

We had just arrived in San Antonio 
during the peak late afternoon traffic 


The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Sei, 
And Here We Is, 
In Texes Yet... 
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Comments... from the Traveling Public 


rush, and experienced a vapor lock 
in our fuel system on one of your 
busiest freeways on top of an over- 
pass. Fortunately, Mr. Vaughn and 
another department truck pulled up 
within a matter of minutes and with 
plenty of ice water and some know- 
how had us on our way very shortly. 
Besides helping us, a very dangerous 
trafic situation was taken care of. 

I am sure your department will con- 
tinue to generate a lot of good will 
with people like Mr. Vaughn on the 
job. 

Charles T. Lockwood 
Brownwood 


@ On our way down here we trav- 
eled down the eastern part of your 
state and were agreeably impressed by 
the nice clean, conveniently located 
roadside parks along the way. They 
are a credit to your state and who- 
ever is in charge of their maintenance 
is to be complimented on_ his ac- 
complishment. 

Noticeable also was a lack of posted 
rules and regulations. We entered the 
state on U. S. 287 on through Dallas 
and out at Orange. If this stretch of 
highway is an example of your entire 
state, the state deserves a bouquet for 
that, also. 

thanks for a very pleasant, 
though short trip in your state. We 
expect to sce a loft more of it alter 
retirement next spring. 
Fred Ludington 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
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@ (The following letter was writ- 
ten to Ed Bluestein, District 14 En- 
gineer.) 

On behalf of the citizens of Elgin 
and of the surrounding community 
we wish to take this opportunity to 
thank the Highway Department and 
you for the effort and expense in- 
curred in the recent widening and re- 
surfacing of Main Street in Elgin. 

It has made our town more attrac- 
tive and safer and, in every way, is 
a credit to you and the Department 
and our community. 

Elgin City Council 


® Recently, upon returning from a 
vacation trip to the West Coast, we 
entered Texas via Lubbock and Sey- 
mour to Fort Worth to visit relatives. 

No less than six different times dur- 
ing the drive east of Lubbock we over- 
took heavy truck rigs traveling in the 
same direction. 

On one occasion at dusk, the truck 
driver blocked our passing until such 
time as he was sure that safe passing 
was permissible. At that time, he 
yielded hard to the right permitting 
our safe passing. In other cases they 
yielded to the right as a matter of 
common driving courtesy. 

We hope you have some means of 
publicizing such courtesies of the 
road. We, as guests of your highway 
system, certainly were impressed and 
want to thank these men accordingly. 

Milton W. Hatfield 
Corning, New York 
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©@ The Michigan State Highway De- 
partment turned down a suggestion 
that the retaining walls of a Grand 
Rapids Freeway be decorated with ab- 
stract art. 

The Michigan Highway Depart- 
ment declined to argue the merits of 
abstract art, but Deputy Highway 
Commissioner Howard E. Hill said 
freeways are built to move traffic, not 
to divert the attention of motorists. 

e 


& Recent statistics show that di- 
vorced men have a higher traffic ac- 
cident rate than married men... that 
divorced male drivers have a mortal- 
ity record three times higher than 
their happily married contemporaries 
. that the most dangerous drivers 
are the 15-25 age group .. . that the 
safest drivers are those between 50 and 
60 (particularly if they are married). 
© 
> Newspapers throughout the state 
spread the word last month about the 
“Visitor Tours of Texas Industry.” 
It is the first such tour guide ever 
produced in ‘Texas. 


Published by the 


Department's 
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From Our Readers 


Travel Division, Austin Office, from 
information supplied by the state's 
chambers of commerce, the booklet 
lists 324 industrial tours in 70 Texas 
cities. The first section discusses 77 
regularly scheduled tours. The latter 
portion is devoted to 247 additional 
tours that can be arranged by ap- 
pointment. 


Prompting publication of the book- 
let was the increasing number of in- 
quiries from visitors, as well as ‘Tex- 
ans, about industrial tours in Texas. 


& Near November’s end, the Texas 
Highway Commission announced 
$20,640,000 would be expended for 
highway safety and improvement in 
Texas during 1963. 


About 2,369 miles of U.S. and State 
Highways are scheduled for improve- 
ment. Work will be done on 356 
projects in 164 counties. 

The annual program is one of the 
prime factors responsible for a_ sig- 
nificant 26 per cent drop in the num- 
ber of traffic deaths on primary high- 
ways during the last eight years. 


CARTOON CAPTION WRITERS 
—So you think you can write better 
captions for the cartoons that Ken 
Collinsworth sketches monthly for 
TEXAS HIGHWAYS? 

Well, as a Christmas present to our 
frustrated captionists, here is Ken’s 
December cartoon . . . minus the cap- 
tion. All you have to do is furnish an 
appropriate punch line. The caption 
judged the best will be run in the 
February issue, with credit to the 
brilliant writer. 

Hand carry or mail your sugges- 
tions to TEXAS HIGHWAYS MAG- 
AZINE, Travel and Information Di- 
vision, ‘Texas Highway Department, 
Austin 14, Texas. 
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On November 19, a new permit 
office opened at the Maintenance 
Warehouse on U. S. 59, just north of 
Marshall, in District 19, announced 
Gilbert A. Youngs, District Engineer. 
With this addition, the Department 
will be better able to serve the public 
in obtaining oversize, overlength, and 
overweight permits. 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
CHARLES F. HAWN Member 
HAL WOODWARD Member 


D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in the improvement 
of construction, maintenance, and op- 
eration. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $3.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 35 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin 14, 
Texas. 
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No, it isn't an abstract painting. It is the south ap- sandy landscape. It just goes to show that many fa- 
proach to the Corpus Christi high bridge displaying cilities designed by our highway engineers are not 
a criss-cross pattern of white and black lines on the only functional but they are also works of art. 


